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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MAY SELECTION 


Churchill, Winston The Grand Alliance 
Houghton, Mifflin. Apr. 24, 1950. 903p. $6.00. 

The legion of Churchill enthusiasts will undoubtedly 
greet this third volume of his war-time memoirs with 
the same acclamation accorded to its two predecessors in 
the series, The Gathering Storm and Their Finest Hour. 
When they clap their hands in tumultous approbation 
we would add our mite to the thunderous applause; if 
they murmur rhapsodically—as they have over the first 
two volumes—that this indeed is history we might take 
the easy course and plead nolo contendere. In strict 
justice, however, it must be observed that this story of 
the grand alliance, though constituting magnificent writ- 
ing, judicious interpretation and shrewd insight, remains 
pretty much the personal history of Winston Churchill. 
It may be urged that Churchill and England are one 
and the same entity during those fateful war-years; 
without stopping to challenge so debatable a thesis it 
is nevertheless true that Churchill’s magnificent ac- 
count of his experiences during the critical year of 1941 
is intensely partisan and lacks the breadth essential to 
solid historical scholarship. Indeed, Churchill himself 
would be the first to disclaim the euologies heaped 
upon him by his admirers and has actually done so in 
the various prefaces to each volume of the series. He 
rightly calls this one a “contribution to the history 
of the Second World War” and we are happy to hail 
it as a brilliant one. 


Despite all the travail and suffering of war the story 
of this volume is essentially a happy one. The year 
1941 begins in an atmosphere as gloomy and depressing 
as a London fog yet when the year’s course is run 
Churchill is shouting his high hopes and optimisms 
from the roof-tops of the world. The desert victory 
at Bardia was not enough to dispel the worries which 
beset the British during the first half of the year. Eng- 
land then stood alone. Her physical resources were 
harshly limited; around her stood a dozen Powers whose 
future actions were unknowable. The U-boat attacks, 
invasion threats and intensified blitz continued to drain 
her energies. Within the twelve-month cycle two 
powerful nations, Russia and the United States, were 
to become her allies in the grand alliance. 


Pivotal to the theme are, of course, Russia and this 
country. Churchill marshalls his bitterest invectives to 
castigate Soviet policy. He scores the Soviets’ cynical 
indifference to the fate of the Western Powers and he 
berates them unmercifully for their ignorance and 





stupidities. “War is mainly a catalogue of blunders; 
but it may be doubted whether any mistake in history 
has equalled that of which Stalin and the Communist 
chiefs were guilty when they cast away all possibilities 
in the Balkans and supinely waited, or were incapable 
of realizing, the fearful onslaught which impended upon 


Russia. We have hitherto rated them as selfish calcu- 
lators. In this period they proved simpletons as well” 
(p. 353). Through Hitler’s perfidy Russia became, 


albeit unwillingly, the ally of England but Churchill 
found no reason to alter his estimate of the Kremlin. 
Stalin’s request in September for twenty-five divisions 
of British troops to fight on Russian soil left Churchill 
convinced of the hopelessness of arguing “with a man 
thinking in terms of utter unreality” (p. 463). As time 
went on and the Bear became more insatiable in his 
demands for “unlimited supplies and impossible mili- 
tary action” Churchill literally boiled over and pro- 
ceeded to tell the Russians in no uncertain terms of his 
reactions to their pressures. One is tempted to con- 
jecture at this point that perhaps his experience with 
Russia led Mr. Churchill to select as his title The 
Grand Alliance in preference to the generally accepted 
United Nations; his illustrious ancestor, the duke of 
Marlborough, had a somewhat similar experience with 
alignments during the War of the Spanish Succession. 
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Churchill evidently felt that war-time exigencies fre- 
quently effected alliances among strange bed-fellows 
and that a United Nations concept might lead to un- 
realized dreams and dashed hopes. 

In handling America’s entry to the war Churchill is 
perforce led to examine the history of Japan quite 
critically and the reader will be delighted with the 
marvellous and incisive analysis of Japan’s initial con- 
tacts with Western Civilization. He traces the influence 
of the aggressive Army clique which, backed by popular 
support, eventually won the Navy to its thinking. In 
this treatment there are several passages which might 
be used inferentially to sustain the Beardian thesis that 
Roosevelt deliberately provoked Japan. (See pages 
586-8, 592, 597-8, 602 ff. Check also pages 137-146.) 
Yet it seems equally clear that Japan’s appetite for con- 
quest had sharpened her ambition and dulled her 
acumen. Churchill applauds the wisdom of the Ameri- 
can policy-makers by declaring that “future generations 
of Americans and free men in every land will thank 
God for their vision” (p. 602). 

Interspersed between the two main themes is an infinite 
variety of interesting detail. The story of the Atlantic 
Charter is tellingly recounted; he stoutly refutes the 
oft-repeated charge that he opposed a direct second 
front and he quotes from an outline drafted on Decem- 
ber 18, 1941, to sustain his position. He never aban- 
doned the plan but wished to postpone the operation 
from 1943 (when he thought originally the invasion 
could be launched) to the summer of 1944. Statesmen 
debating the recognition of Spain would do well to 
ponder Churchill’s estimate of the strategic value of 
that country. His estimates of the various V.I.P.s make 
for lively reading and one is constrained to call to atten- 
tion to his unrestrained ecomium of the man who 
served as the “perfect channel of communication be- 
tween the President and me’”—Harry Hopkins. Sher- 
wood’s appraisal is fully vindicated by Churchill. 


One cannot read Churchill without acknowledging his 
superb style. It may be doubted whether fiction offers 
more thrilling stories than his account of the German 
assault on Crete or the dramatic chase of the Bismarck. 
Excellent maps and diagrams add to the pleasure of 
reading. And though the reviewer was sometimes an- 
noyed at the strictly chronological treatment which 
frequently bites into the narrative to disturb the con- 
tinuity the use of the chronological approach helps to 
convey the immensity, the complexity and the magni- 
tude which go into modern warfare. One must fer- 
vently second his sentiments when he said simply, 
“Sometimes I wonder how I did it”. We wonder, too, 
yet wondering, are grateful. 
Clarence C. Walton, Ph.D.., 
Department of History, 

University of Scranton 


LITERARY GUILD—MAY SELECTION 


The Plymouth Adventure 
p. $3.00. 


Gébler, Ernest 

Apr. 27, 1950. 377 
Early in the 17th Century a small band of religious 
dissidents led a motley crowd of settlers to the New 
World in search of religious freedom and of land. They 
had intended to seek the Virginias but were sidetracked 


to the north, where the Plymouth Company’s lands had 
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lain uncolonized, through the machinations of un- 
scrupulous merchants who hoped to turn a larger penny 
on the switch. This is the thesis of Ernest Gébler who 
brings to life a slightly variant set of Pilgrims from those 
usually accepted in history. The religious aspect is 
underplayed and the element of fanaticism is almost 
entirely absent. The theocratic government which later 
developed in the Massachusetts Bay Colony is scarcely 
hinted at in the story and the whole venture is treated 


purely and simply as a colonization scheme. 
Young John Alden was a freelance cooper and car- 
penter who picked up an interest in the New World 


through a chance association with a cartographer as 
the Mayflower and Speedwell lay in Southampton. 
Having hired himself to the company he followed, as 
an outsider, their day to day adventures as they cleared 
for the colonies, during the long and tedious voyage, 
during the disputes with Master Jones, during the long 
sickness and the final establishment of the settlement 
at Plymouth Harbor. 

The daily regime is described in detail and the story is 
really a chronicle only slightly disguised as a novel. 
Notable for their absence are such legends as the land- 
ing on Plymouth Rock (a sandy beach being Gébler’s 
locale) and the “Why-don’t-you-speak-for-yourself- 
John” incident. John won his Priscilla but in soberer 
fashion. Historically, the book is a very vivid rendition 
of the Pilgrim’s story with only the religious element 
suppressed. It seems suitable for all classes of readers. 


* /* * 


War or Peace 
Paper Edition $1.00. 


Dulles, John Foster 

Macmillan. Apr. 18, 1950. 274p. 
For those of us who feel the need for effective leader- 
ship and yearn nostalgically for a revival of that high 
type of political pamphleteering which brought us such 
masterpieces as Common Sense and the Federalist Mr. 
Dulles’ modest volume will come indeed as a welcome 
harbinger. In this relatively short treatise we have a 
powerful tract for our times. Written in compressed 
paragraphal form and in short periodic sentences War 
or Peace carries a punch and vigor that a more scholarly 
opus would necessarily lack. Quite obviously in a work 
of this sort the analyses are a bit too superficial to be 
profound and the conclusions too neatly arrived at to 
be definitive. Assuming that war is probable but by 
no means inevitable, and assuming further, that the 
American people and the people of the world at large 
genuinely want peace, Mr. Dulles proceeds in his neat 
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issued by the Library, 
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Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, 15 Cents; 
Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Entered as second 
class matter, April 16, 1943, at the post office at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, under the act of March 3, 
1879. Copyright, 1950, by the University of Scran- 
ton. Indexed in the Catholic Periodical Index. 


Symbols of Classification: I. Suitable for General 
Reading. II. Adults Only, because of: A. Advanced 
Content and Style; B. Immoral Language or Incidents. 
Ill. Permissible for Discriminating Adults. IV. Not 
Recommended to Any Class of Reader. 
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enthymeme to outline what we need do—and equally 
important, what we need avoid—to achieve peace. 
With 700,000,000 human souls being sacrificed to the 
new Moloch of atheistic Communism, with a third of 
the human race wriggling pathetically in its coils—and 
all this accomplished within the short span of thirty- 
three years—Mr. Dulles rightly feels that Americans 
must first comprehend their adversary. In a chapter 
entitled, “Know Your Enemy”, he does an excellen 
job of pointing out the salient and diabolical features 
of the foe. This foe, he is quick to note, is not Russia 
or her people but that small, fanatical minority who 
comprise the Soviet Communist Party—the few who 
have gained so much so fast. To counteract Soviet 
propaganda Dulles advocates continuance of the policy 
of non-appeasement begun by Byrnes at the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in October of 1945. 
Instead of limiting himself to this somewhat negative 
role Mr. Dulles would implement and vivify our policy 
by perfecting and continuing the politically difficult 
program of bi-partisanship; he would strengthen the 
U.N. procedurally and substantively; he would seek to 
promote the advancement of the frontiers of inter- 
national law; and, finally, he would develop new tech- 
niques to keep alive the contacts between the free and 
the enslaved worlds. “We must keep alive in 
them love of God and of country, faith in human 
fellowship and belief in the dignity and worth of the 
human personality” (p. 248). Yet Dulles rightly notes 
that there is no use having more and louder Voices of 
America unless we have something to say that is more 
persuasive than anything yet said. We need a moral 
and spiritual rejuvenation at home before we can speak 
to the world in those measured tones of confidence 
that inspire faith in us because we have faith in God. 


Particularly cogent are his brief chapters on the military 
and economic vacuum that was Europe, the need for 
maintaining bipartisanship in the conduct of foreign 
affairs and his assessment, in terms of pluses and 
minuses, of our policy to date. The net score favors 
the Soviets. His rich experience in the U.N. has re- 
sulted in one of the best treatments for the improve- 
rent of that body that the reviewer has seen in quite 
some time; in this connection Mr. Dulles rejects the 
suggestion that the veto power in the Security Council 
be abolished and those who feel that this is the primary 
answer to Soviet obstructionist tactics would do well 
to ponder his observations. There are two 
points of general strategy, notably his assessment of the 
China situation, where one might challenge his general 
conclusions. There is an even larger mass of details 
where a caveat should be enjoined to the reader. How- 
ever, taken in the main, Mr. Dulles has given us a 
forceful presentation of what needs to be done if our 
world is to be victorious in the crisis it faces. The 
balance and fairness which mark his statesmanship 
characterize his book as well. It is a tragedy that 
responsible leader has even remotely plumbed the 
spiritual depths of the American people or awakened 
in them the courage and the sacrifice of which they are 
capable. Dulles will start us wondering and that is a 
step in the right direction. 

Clarence C. Walton, Ph.D., 

Department of History, 

University of Scranton 
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The Town 


Richter, Conrad 


Knopf. Apr. 24, 1950. 433p. $3.50. 


This reviewer is very likely under a considerable handi- 
cap in not having read the two novels with which this 
third and final book form a trilogy depicting the settling 
of the first frontier, in Ohio, from before the War of 
Independence to the eve of the War to Preserve Union. 
Something of what these two previous volumes dealt 
be gleaned from references in the present 
work—the first struggle to clear the forests for planting, 
then the struggle to till the fields. Now these fields are 
disappearing as the riverside settlement called Moon- 
shine Church grows out in the streets of dwellings and 
shops, in warehouses and factories; outgrows even its 
naive name and becomes Americus, county seat. The 
three titles summarize the story of ettl 
ment: The Trees, The Fields, The Town. And this 
last is the story of that settlement epitomized in the 
story of Sayward Luckett Wheeler, her husband, her 
children, her sisters and brothers and friends. Sayward 
(pronounced “Saird” by her peers), is a backwoods- 
man’s daughter, a woman of courage and 
patience and perseverance, honest and hardworking and 
frugal; though a woman as wanting perhaps in intelli- 
gence as she is in learning. She is the central figure— 
and almost the only completely realized figure—in The 
Town; and the time of this novel covers roughly the 
last quarter of a century of her life, leaving her dead at 
almost eighty years of age in the large mansion house in 
the middle of the town, the house she had been tricked 
into building by her ambitious and somewhat picares- 
quely pompous husband, Portius Wheeler; a man of 
books and bottles; and ability, too. 


with can 





pioneering settie- 


kindness, 


At the beginning of this book Sayward and Portius and 
their children are still living in the big cabin where she 
had married and borne her brood: Guerdon, Resolve 
and Kinzie, the older boys; Dezia, Huldah, Libby and 
Massey, the surviving girls; and the youngest child, a 
sickly boy named Chancey. In the course of the years 
covered by The Town, Guerdon marries unwisely, kills 
a man and runs away; Resolve marries well 
comes governor of the state; Kinzie goes to Annapolis 
and is made a Navy officer; Dezie, Huldah and Libby 
are married off; and Chancey, who figures in much of 
these incidents, after a precocious childhood and a 
romance with elfin Rosa Tench (whom he does 
not know until too late to be his half-sister, illegitimate 
issue of his father’s straying with a schoolteacher), be- 
comes a rebellious and self-centered editor of a “cop- 
perhead” newspaper. a judge in 


the newly established county seat. 


and bhe- 


tragic 


Portius too becomes 


| 

But this is Sayward’s story more than even the story of 
the growth of the pioneer town that encroaches more 
and more upon the fields the Lucketts had wrested 
from the forests. The building of a new bridge, of a 
canal, and finally of a railroad are only milestones 
marking the years as they march by the eyes of an aging 


woman who had hated the sinister shadows of the 
virgin forests, had dug out stones and tugged at roots 
to clear fields for planting; had grown grim-eyed watch- 
ing her folk sicken and die, or leave for further frontiers; 
a woman who had worked for all she had won and who 
respected only those who had similarly worked for their 
bread; but also a woman who had learned a measure 
of wisdom in her years and merited the respect with 
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which she was held as the first and wealthiest woman 
in the town. 

There is a poignant record of human living in this 
novel; and it is written with compassion and with a 
conviction of the power of Christian charity. Though 
it may lack a balanced plot and suffer from character- 
izations only sketched instead of fully drawn, though 
one or another incident may seem to be melodramatic 
rather than dramatic, The Town, at least as the final 
chapter of the author’s trilogy and together with its 
two component parts, may win for Mr. Richter a 
greater esteem as the years winnow out books currently 
more lauded; and it may well be that the future will 
honor this as one of the better literary achievements 
of the decade just past and in which it was produced. 

ik: F. Grady, S.J. 


University of Scranton 
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Hie to the Hunters 


Stuart, Jesse 
May 1, 1950. 265p. 


(Whittlesey House) McGraw-Hill. 
$3.00. 

For a writer with twelve successful books behind him 
and presumably as many ahead, Jesse Stuart is almost 
extravagant in his use of situations and motivations in 
this work. Another author might have husbanded half 
of them against the next two he planned to write. In 
this, the latest of his Kentucky stories, Stuart opens with 
the always good device of a sturdy, resourceful moun- 
tain boy rescuing a rich, city boy from the attack of two 
bigger bullies. What more usual than that the city lad 
should thereupon run away from his comfortable home 
and over-protective parents to join his new champion 
in his mountain shack, there to sleep in a barnloft, with 
a flea-ridden dog for warmth on cold nights? Where, 
it follows inevitably, he learns self-reliance, puts on 
weight and toughens his muscles to the point where 
when he turns to his home and school at midyears, he 
no longer fears his old tormentors. 


For backdrop and obligato, there are the fox hounds, 
crafty, tireless and highly specialized in responsibility, 
streaming over the countryside at midnight, their voices 
making the purtiest music under the stars. For conflict 
there is the feud between the hunters whose running 
dogs break the young tobacco plants, and the growers 
whose poisoned bait kills the dogs. For melodrama 
there are the burning barns and the gunless battle be- 
tween the mountain folk and the law called in by the 
boy’s parents, where the deadliest weapon used is a 
dirt-filled rootend of a cornstubble —if you except 
Sparkie’s toll with tobacco juice squirted into his oppo- 
nents’ eyes. For relief there are the barn dances where 
man or boy would be embarrassed and underdressed 
to appear without gun in holster, and where to the 
stomp of brogans and the scrape of fiddle and guitar, 
“if the boys didn’t swing the girls, the girls would swing 
the boys”. 

Most fully developed and completely realized of the 
various themes is that of man’s love for nature, his 
recoil from the artificialities of urban life, his delight 
in pitting mind and brawn against the challenge of 
weather, wood and wildlife to prove to himself that 
he can surmount their dangers and threats. Hence, 
the scenes where the 14-year-old boy is initiated into 
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the hunt, trapping, tracking, and curing pelts seem 
most genuine. Second only to these in interest are 
those showing him learning to ride and shoot, to handle 
an ax, to plow, and to strip tobacco. And at last, to 
make his own decision to return to school. 


Some of the characters emerge no further into credi- 
bility than their names; others, like the secondary figure 
of Briar Patch Tom, show themselves briefly but un- 
forgettably. But the 16-year-old mountain boy, Sparkie, 
whose eye is keen and whose muscles coordinate beau- 
tifully and exactly, he is three-dimensional, clean-cut 
and solid. Born to the mountains, he is of the moun- 
tains always and considers it would be agin’ his nature 
to leave the mountains even for so long as would take 
to learn to write his name. Idealized though he may 
be, he can still serve as model for most boys his age 
who, like the city runaway, might say, “I love to hear the 
hounds run the fox and I like to see Shooting Star put 
a possum up a tree. I like to shake the possum from 
the tree. I can wear off the polecat smell ... But | 
don’t like to kill. I thought it over as I rode the mule 
home. I don’t want to follow the trap line again. I'll 
stay here and help strip the tobacco and let yu’ go in 
my place”. Because, as Sparkie would be the first to 
say, such things are agin’ their nature. 


For most teen-age boys this book will be a very satis- 
factory experience. Its pages give off the brisk, frosty 
air in the mountains; its people and plot point up the 
long-time American tradition of resourcefulness “and 
simplicity and human values. Every word and thought 
are clean. Not the least of its multiple appeals will be 
the boy-and-his-dog situation, a theme that seldom 
misses with the adolescent reader. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Gardiner, Harold C. (ed.) 
The Great Books, Vol. II 
161p. $2.75. 


Devin-Adair. May, 1950. 


Happily Father Gardiner has brought together a second 
group of superb essays devoted to the course of the 
Great Books for the second year’s program. As in the 
first volume, published last year, each of the Great 
Books is treated separately in an essay by a competent 
scholar. Many of the contributors to the first volume 
appear again. 

In his Introduction the editor defends this attempt at 
presenting “A Christian Appraisal” and cites the ex- 
erience of users of the first volume to refute the charge 
that this is intelléctual spoon-feeding and, as such, 
diametrically opposed to the principle underlying the 
Great Books program. Before adults who are untrain- 
ed amateurs undertake detailed analysis of funda- 
mental, and frequently abstruse, philosophical prob- 
lems it is surely wise to seek professional guidance. This 
is what the essays provide. 

Diverse as they naturally are, these essays are marked 
by consistent adherence to the framework of Christian 
thought. How fortunate those groups who might find 
such discussion leaders! For each shows in his own 


way the importance of familiarity with all of a man’s 
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thought for any valid measurement of appreciation of 
a particular work. In the absence of such leaders, stu- 
dents would be well advised to prepare for formal read- 
ing and discussion by reading this collection. 


Sympathy and understanding of the authors and their 
problems are everywhere apparent. Nor is there any 
attempt to prove or disprove theses. They are, rather, 
evaluated as they stand and in the light of the forces 
which shaped them as they formed the authors. 
Whether it be in the accurate and detailed studies of 
the ancient Greek and Latin classics by Fathers Quain, 
Arbesmann and others, or in the longer careful con- 
sideration of Rousseau by Doctor Mercier, the student 
finds justification for the devotion of centuries given to 
the classical authors who were sometimes mistaken but 
always great. Doctor Misrahi’s treatment of Pascal and 
Father Denecke’s understanding of Nietzsche are not- 
ably sensitive and kind. And Doctor Hamm’s con- 
sideration of the Areopagitica brings into the forum 
Milton’s great dilemma, censorship or anarchy. It is, 
perhaps, unfair to single out some of the essays for com- 
ment. They are all excellent and are recommended 
without reservation to all who would seek wisdom 
through study of the Great Books. 


John Ellis Bourne, 

Departments of Philosophy 
and Education, 

University of Scranton 
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Claudel, Paul The Eye Listens 
(Translated from the French by Elsie Pell.) Philosophical 
Library. Apr. 29, 1950. 293p. $5.00. 


There is nothing wrong with this book except the 
quality of the translation. And that makes it a real 
disappointment. Because the translation is awkward, 
too literal; and, perhaps in an attempt to approximate 
the vitality and grace of M. Claudel’s superb French 
style, it reproduces the French phrasing almost exactly. 
Now that is not only hazardous but fatal, because 
French is still an inflected language; and English lost 
all but a meagre trace of inflection centuries gone. Take 
for example this sentence on page 32: “I am faced 
toward the possibility of a sudden apparition, facilitated 
by lateral apertures”, in which the French vers is ren- 
dered dictionary-wise as toward, when a better render- 
ing would be “I am confronted by”... which does not 
conceal the further awkwardness of that “facilitated by 
the lateral apertures”. Then on page 33 comes: “It is 
the general level, this point of cleavage between the 
visible and the invisible, this disponibility offered like a 
canvas to everything to be represented there in pro- 
jection, that we possess openly”. I have no doubt that 
the original French would be quite clear. But this 
translation ceases to be a translation when it succeeds 
in such obfuscation only. Page 36, to skip other inter- 
vening gracelessness, brings us this: “Flemish painting 
resembles Italian painting in that, like it, it assumes the 
task of glorifying the present, of taking away from us 
with its bouquet, that gives us something to look at, all 
desire to be elsewhere”. Now, I submit, M. Claudei 
never wrote anything like that. 


Nevertheless, if you can endure the painful necessity 
of trying to reshuffle the phrases into intelligible pat- 
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tern, these penetratingly illuminating essays on Dutch 
and Flemish painting, on Spanish art, Strasbourg cathe- 
dral, stained glass windows, and the mystical theology 
of precious stones, to name a few of the more important 
chapters, make superb reading; because they are 
thoughtful and thought-stimulating. 


7 = * 


Ladder to the Sky 
$3.00. 


Simpson, Joyce Tillery 
Crowell. May 1, 1950. 239p. 


It is difficult to discern just where fact leaves off and 
fancy begins in this picturesque account of the life of 
an oil prospector, his wife and two children. Ted 
Robinson, Ethel his wife and Jane Patricia and Lynn 
the girls live always on the brink of fabulous success. 
Be it in the bayous of Louisiana, the plains of Texas, 
or the arid wastes of Oklahoma, the land-of-dreams- 
come-true is always just a little space ahead. That oil 
is found, that financial security is established, that 
dreams of Waterford chandeliers, and Chippendale 
chairs, and crepes suzettes all come true... all these 
furnish a pleasant climax to the adventures with ex- 
ploding wells, rival prospectors, and fruitless drillings. 


There is a pleasant humor that pervades the book to 
offset the little tragedies and the domestic heroics that 
are an essential part of frontier life. Although the 
novel is flimsy and whimsical, there is enough suspense 
and a constant change of scene to provide very satis- 
factory entertainment. The complete believable hu- 
manity, the substitution of dreams for reality in adverse 
times, and the humorous acceptance of trials and 
triumphs make Ladder to the Sky an acceptable book. 
Add to this the interesting technical information that 
is given concerning “wildcatting” and that an oil derrick 
can truly be a “Ladder to the Sky” and no one will 
begrudge the time given to reading the book. 


William Noé Field, 
Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


White, Antonia Lost Traveller 


Viking. Apr. 17, 1950. 312p. $3.00. 


Fifteen years ago the authoress produced her first novel, 
Frost in May, which was highly praised here and in 
England. This second work shows the results of careful 
and distinguished craftsmanship. Indeed, it seems to 
this reviewer a small masterpiece and compares favor- 
ably with any of the great novels of England. 


It would serve little purpose to detail the events of the 
plot since there is no thesis or problem set or solved. 
Four years, from age fourteen to eighteen, in the life of 
an adolescent girl, Clara Batchelor, are given, filled with 
incident, but always the stress is on the unfolding of 
character, growth to maturity. She leaves a haunting 
impression of reality like some one the reader has 
known. Flanking her are her mother, Isabel, a lovely, 
dark woman, ageing now like a “slightly browned gar- 
denia”’, and her father, Claude, Latin master at a Lon- 
don prep school, Saxon in coloring, but of Roman cast 
of countenance. The family is of middle class, converts 
to Catholicism, with roots among the farm folk of 
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Sussex. Three areas of interest in Clara’s life are 
covered: first, at Mount Hilary, an exclusive boarding 
school conducted by Catholic nuns; next, at St. Mark’s, 
a cheaper, secular place in London, where Claude has 
to send her for the sake of economy; and finally, at 
Lady Cresset’s country estate, where Clara works for 
six months as governess to the ten year old Charles. 


I have said the novel has no thesis, yet it does progress. 
It lays bare the inner thoughts and desires of the char- 
acters in a gradual crescendo, which mounts in sus- 
pense to the final page, with several scenes of great 
emotional power. It is in the best sense realistic, with- 
out a hero or a pat ending; it is psychological, too, prob- 
ing deeply and honestly, but belongs to no school; and 
it is Catholic in the sense that its characters are so, but 
it is not a disguised form of apologetics. Rather reli- 
gion is kneaded into the daily lives of its people. All 
told, it can be placed squarely in the great tradition of 
the English novel—an artistic and sensitive portrayal of 
human character in ordinary circumstances, such as 
Jane Austen or George Eliot might have written, but 
with the added depth a Catholic has of the power of 
religion, and the added frankness of a modern about 
human desires. This seems like very high praise, but 
it is merited in my opinion. The work is the product of 
a fictional talent of the very first order. 


Dom Bruno McAndrew, 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 





This and No More 


Freedman, Benedict & Nancy 
$3.50. 


Harper. Apr. 12, 1950. 406p. 
Had Lucien Sadler been less stubborn, he would hardly 
have survived the dangerous illness of his twelfth year, 
with which this book opens; had he been less senti- 
mental and smugly opinionated, he would have had 
fifteen less tangled and bitter years to look back upon 
when the book reaches its close. With a notable lack 
of subtlety and a cocksureness that matches their hero’s, 
the authors have fashioned a fragment of a life that is 
frequently grossly offensive to intelligent readers and 
seldom rises to mediocrity. 

Lucien lived in the New York area, in the second and 
third decades of this century. The boy’s father stiff- 
ened his ailing son’s will to live, and when the father 
died during the adolescent carnival of Lucien’s high 
school years, the boy was a determined young captain 
of his soul and a master of his own fate. The world he 
faced was not savage, but it was disagreeable and selfish. 
Lucien’s mother mismanaged the family finances, cost 
him an opportunity to enter Columbia, and drove the 
boy to an abrupt departure from home with her second 
marriage; his sister Ruth tormented herself and annoyed 
Lucien in her quest of tranquillity; Carol, a flirtatious 
companion of high-school days, threw herself and her 
illegitimate child on him when he could scarcely sup- 
port himself; and Fredda, whom he ultimately married, 
alternately inspired and repulsed him. The fragile 
union of these two independent souls was sundered 
with the early death of Fredda, and Lucien was left 
with only the bleak philosophy his father had be- 
queathed him: “The stature of the man was great who 


stood alone. 
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The shared authorship that produced this work has 
not prevented its being uneven and at times absurd or 
worse. The sick boy’s response to the life around him 
is over-detailed, and the wordy philosophizings of the 
newly-wed Lucien and Fredda sound hollow and un- 
natural. The flippant glances at historical faith — a 
Christ who is dead, the irreverent combination of God, 
sex and death as subjects not discussed with children, 
prayer represented as a cheap asking, the casual treat- 
ment of sexual truancies without the faintest reference 
to culpability—bespeak a materialism that pervades the 
entire work. The world of Lucien Sadler was an un- 
happy one, and the authors have contrived no deus, 
ex machina or otherwise, to soften the blows that fell 
on him. Not recommended to any class of reader. 


Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., 
Department of English, 
Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 


Give Beauty Back 
$2.75. 


Connolly, Francis X. 
Dutton. Apr. 3, 1950. 


222p. 


Give Beauty Back is an exceptionally good first novel. 
It is perceptive and mature, genuine and genuinely 
moving. The story of a sensitive man’s search for a 
solution to his doubts and divagations, it reaches its 
conclusion with sincerity and a certain inevitability 
that is completely convincing, at least to this reader. 
There is no feeling that the plot has been rigged to 
bring Ransom Gilby to the conviction that he will find 
the peace he desires only in giving beauty “back to 
God who Beauty gave”. 


Ransome Gilby, son of Carroll Gilby who is a product 
of an old Southern-Maryland family and who found his 
metier in the diplomatic service, is a man of our times. 
His mother, Mildred Simons, a woman physician whom 
Caroll met and married in Europe, left her husband 
and son, married another man and almost completely 
disappeared from Ransom’s life. He was raised till his 
teens by his mother’s sister in Brooklyn, while his father 
remained in Europe as an attache; he worked his way 
through a boarding college, rebellious against the smug 
materialism and mostly unconscious snobbery of his fel- 
low students. He became a gifted and famous artist, and 
was in love with a successful business woman, Ruth 
Berner, when the second World War snatched him 
into the chaotic massacres in Europe, where he served 
as a staff artist in uniform. But he had never resolved 
his own philosophy; he was aware only of a mounting 
dissatisfaction, a suspicion that his life was without 
root or purpose. Nevertheless, his groping for a satis- 
fying basis, a tangible faith on which to build his life 
and work was only gradual and sporadic. Confronted 
with the stark cruelties of mass warfare, seeing human 
life stripped to its least denominators, he comes to a 
decision and returns to his former life determined to 
establish and safeguard his inner peace before all else. 


Shortly before his final demobilization, he had had a 


leave in the United States which he spent with his 
father, discovering in his quiet and unassuming devo- 
tion to his Catholic faith, the beginnings of the answer 
he was looking for. During this visit, too, his mother 
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dies, and Ransom goes to Saint Louis, at his father’s 
request and with his father’s message, to find his 
mother who seems not even to have wanted him to 
come. Something of the hopelessness of her death in- 
tensifies his esteem for his father’s faith. 


Pe 


Finally demobilized, Ransom finds his first disappoint- 
ment in Ruth’s apparent inability to comprehend his 
not wishing to remain in New York, accepting her and 
her high-salaried career. He settles himself alone in a 
small New Mexico town and there finds the peace he 
prizes. 

The story of Ransom Gilby is partly told through the 
eyes of his constant friends, Ted Shaw and his wife 
Grace. These two have the completely comfortable, 
materialistic life which seems never to be disturbed by 
any profound perturbations. But even their compla- 
cency suffers a shock during a visit they pay to Gilby 
in his studio hacienda, and they go home realizing that 
they have been overlooking a vital leaven to living. 
Mr. Connolly’s prose is lean and supple, marked by 
real economy—you feel that there is never an unneces- 
sary word—and sparked by poetic imagery. And he 
has organized his story with much better eye for maxi- 
mum effect than the brief resume above can indicate. 
The final sentences of this rewarding novel are worth 
quoting as a sample of his style: 


“Without a thunderclap, the sun comes, revealing 
the giddy vista, the unsuspected recess, the plume 
and cleft of waterfalls, the ruined temples restored 
by night. It goes as quietly, leaving burnt eyes and a 
spirit wounded, whose wound only Delight can heal, 
and Beauty cauterize.” 

. R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 
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But a Little Moment 


Ballard, James 
F $3.75. 


Dutton. Apr. 24, 1950. 500p. 


Mr. Ballard has selected an extremely depressing theme 
for his first novel. The unwholesomeness of the social 
and sexual degenerate seldom makes for profitable read- 
ing, and the present case is no exception. 

Following the current popular school, the young author 
ascribes few morals to his characters, who are, at the 
outset, unaffected Kentucky farmers. The opening 
pages of the book skirt uneasily through the early mar- 
ried years of Jane and Adam Allen, with the coming 
of the railroad as the pivotal factor of change in their 
simple existence. Tantalized by the web of the trestle 
going up half a mile from his new cabin, Adam leaves 
the southern hill country to join a construction gang. 
Hired as an unskilled laborer, his intensity soon carries 
him to the top, at the expense of his marriage. Jane is 
never able to adjust to the perpetual odyssey required 
by his working; turning shrewishly from Adam, she 
clings more demandingly to the five children born of 
their union. 

Four of the offspring are disposed of abruptly in one 
fashion or another, putting the emphasis on Jason’s 
story. Influenced somewhat by his father’s drinking 
habits, the boy grows to maturity with a lewd sense of 
values. At 19 he enters a CCC camp, where experi- 
ences in fornication, homosexuality, and alcoholism are 
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pictured as the normal mode of conduct for any healthy 
male. He eventually marries and then enlists in the 
Navy preparatory to World War II, leaving behind an 
unborn child that his wife rapturously hopes will be 
“just like you” (!). 


No doubt a great deal of serious thought went into the 
book’s make up, but both the warped subject matter 
and the mechanics render most of it unintelligibly 
muddled. Some vague theory is advanced that “each 
generation, each individual, wants not to be touched, 
not to be broken, not to be hurt”, but what conclusion 
this reaches is not explored. 

Neither has Mr. Ballard learned yet the secret of cloth- 
ing his words with personality; lacking the grace and 
flow of the practiced penman, phrases fall stiff-leggedly 
into line. A fatalistic attitude is evident, and the in- 
volved clinical approach is omni-present in such sen- 
tences as: “At moments, prolepsis of his own fulfill- 
ment took him like a solar plexus blow”, and, “At un- 
predictable and static dreamlike instants, he made con- 
tact with the benthos of his nature and apprehended 
(the beginning and the process and the end were the 
same) that he would win to his completion because he 
was who he was, and matters could not be otherwise.” 


Because of its content and delivery, But a Little Moment 
seems unworthy of attention. 


Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Hughes, Langston Simple Speaks His Mind 
Simon & Schuster. Apr. 14, 1950. 232p. $3.00. 

Langston Hughes, despite the pinkinshness associated 
with his name, is a forceful writer, in either poetry or 
prose. Here in Simple Speaks His Mind, he uses Jess 
Semple, a character of his newspaper column, to pre- 
sent views of Negro life in Harlem. The background 
plot is uninspiring. Jess is an uneducated Negro who 
has left the Jim Crowism of Virginia and a wife in 
Baltimore for the freedom of Harlem. There is no 
need for him to choose between Joyce, whom he re- 
spects, and Zarita, the good time bar girl, until Zarita 
makes life too complicated for him. When his wife’s 
fiancé pays for her divorce from Jess, the way is finally 
paved for him to settle down in security with Joyce, but 
not until Langston Hughes has used him as a foil to 
bring out the foibles and feelings of Harlemites. 

To understand Simple Speaks His Mind it is necessary 
to know something of the medium in which it was first 
brought forth. Phylon and New Republic get some of 
the credits, but the Chicago Defender was the main 
incubator. This is a Negro newspaper and as such has 
a psychology widely different from “white” papers. 
Directed to a repressed minority, it is ordinarily sensa- 
tional in its presentation, racially extreme in view, and 
one place where a Negro can allow himself full expres- 
sion in writing. The feature columns generally fall into 
types that may be termed “protest literature”, genre 
pieces, and “satire to bring self-correction”. Of the 
forty-five “chapters” in the book, twenty are of the 
“protest” variety. To the critical and easily frightened 
eye of white supremacy, they would be an extremely 
alarming indication of the “vicious” bent of the Negro 
mind, if they were not considered in their proper back- 








ground, which greatly softens the overall effect. Seven 
of the pieces are in the “satire for self-correction” cate- 
gory; two of them, “Banquet in Honor” and “A Ball of 
String”, dealing with appreciation as a racial character- 
istic; are particularly effective. The remaining eighteen 
are genre pieces which, by their simplicity and reality, 
lay open the humor and pathos of Harlem life in a 
manner that justifies the publisher’s blurb—of giving 
“a sense of eaves-dropping”. As a unit, they explicitly 
present a well rounded and uninhibited view of the 
lower class city Negro mind, and implicitly the upper 
class Negro outlook and the stratification of Negro 
society. The plot is secondary and merely a vehicle 
for unifying the various incidents. 
To the mature reader, capable of sympathetic under- 
standing, Simple Speaks His Mind will afford warming 
and rewarding reading. To the less mature or sympa- 
thetic it will be disturbing. To all who read it, many 
things will come back to the mind long after the final 
page has been turned. 

Peter E.,Hogan, S.S.J., 

Epiphany Apostolic College, 

Newburgh, New York 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB—APRIL SELECTION 


Prescott, H. F. M. Friar Felix at Large 
Yale University Press. Mar. 29, 1950. 254p. $3.75. 

On the 14th of April in 1480 Frater Felix Fabri, a 
Dominican preacher at Ulm, set out upon a pilgrimage 
to Palestine. He was moved by a desire to increase his 
knowledge of Scripture and to gather material for his 
sermons. He was, moreover, a born traveler. Encour- 
aged by many friends, he received all the necessary 
permissions and was given the required funds by the 
prior of his own convent. 

Frater Felix was determined, in his thorough German 
manner, to bring profit for all out of the journey. To 
this end he wrote a “little book”, the Fratris Felicia 
Fabri Evagatorium, a little work which runs to three 
volumes and nearly fifteen hundred pages in a nine- 
teenth-century edition. His “little book” was not, he 
warned the Dominicans of Ulm, to be taken “as con- 
taining nothing but the authentic scripture”. It was to 
be read “with pleasure and amusement in the intervals 
of more fruitful studies, or on holidays, thereby eschew- 
ing idleness and obtaining recreation. Therefore I have 
dared among great things and true, grave things and 
holy, to mingle things silly, improbable, and comical”. 


In company with a young German noble, Felix traveled 
overland to Venice where he eventually took ship for 
Jaffa. This trip was a failure. Delayed by bad weather 
and difficulties with the Moslem authorities, the pil- 
grims were allowed only nine days in the Holy Land, 
hurried through all the major shrines in Jerusalem, and 


rf 


rushed back to the ship and the return to Venice. 
Dissatisfied with the results of the first voyage, Felix 
worked and planned until he succeeded in arranging 
a second trip. In the spring of 1483 he set out again, 
this time as chaplain to a band of German knights. 
Now an experienced traveler, he was able to take full 
advantage of the second journey, seeing all of the im- 
portant sights in the Holy City and visiting Bethlehem, 
the River Jordan, the Dead Sea, the Valley of Hinnom, 
and Mount Sinai. 


Re Prescott — Wilder 
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The author of this book has skillfully drawn excerpts 
from the Evagatorium to enable the reader to see the 
peoples and their customs, the ships, the sights of the 
Holy Land, and, best of all, to know and like the sturdy 
friar. Felix had the gift of friendship and honest re- 
spect for all good men. He admired the dignity of the 
Moslems and often contrasted their virtues with the 
failings of his fellow Christians. This jovial man was 
a keen observer and accurate reporter who took the 
truth where he found it. He could laugh at the mis- 
haps of his companions at one moment and then put 
a pompous bishop in his place. 
A Catholic Book Club selection, this is a thoroughly 
enjoyable book. It would be idle to cavil at a few 
minor faults, such as the author’s tendency to patronize 
the mediaeval friar. The translation is consistently apt. 
John Ellis Bourne, 
Departments of Philosophy 
and Education, 
University of Scranton 


Wilder, Robert Wait for Tomorrow 
Putnam. Mar. 24, 1950. 408p. $3.50. 


In this novel, Robert Wilder explores the species, homo 
Sapiens, as it is allegedly found in the rarified society of 
displaced European royalty pining away in otiose ease, 
until some blessed day opens the gates of paradise and 
admits them to the U.S.A. In a tight little test tube, 
filled with assorted sadists, lesbians, moral pygmies and 
shadowy international figures Wilder performs a whole 
series of experiments. The catalyst in the experiments 
is one Slade Compton, as you might expect, a New 
York newspaperman. The animality of species is seen 
in the regular, yet natural operation of Compton’s 
libido. This is then doubled in spades with excursions 
into sadism and nymphomania. The rationality of the 
species is highlighted in the reflections of Compton, 
who like a Greek chorus, comments on the action as it 
develops. In these pensées, Compton is successively a 
moralist, theologian and philosopher. There is an 
hilarious incongruity, between the high seriousness with 
which the meditations are set forth and the actual 
scratch-the-surface musings. As a moralist, he is a 
pragmatist; as a theologian, an agnostic; and as a poli- 
tical philosopher, he shows the result of the study of so 
eminent an authority as, say, Walter Winchell. 

The first third of the novel is a development of the 
character of Compton. A reasonably successful feature 
writer for the Journal, he has both feet planted firmly 
in mid air. However, he has his certitudes. One is 
that he likes bourbon; the other, he likes women. This 
latter certitude effects the acquaintance with a Miss 
Smith, who later commits suicide, because she is lonely 
and rightly suspects that Compton will never marry 
her. About this time he is sent to get a story on one 
Rakov, a very very bad international figure who is 
manoevering to get a deposed mid-European king ad- 
mitted to the U.S.A. Compton is offered a job as a 
press agent. This he refuses; it seems that he does not 
like Rakov. Later on he accepts. The reason, he needs 
a change. One Glickman discovers the hero flagrante 
dilecto, with his paramour. For some reason or other 
Glickman is angry; the lady, left without support; and 
Compton, uncomfortable. 
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Rakov takes the hero to Mexico to live at the displaced 
court and to press agent Charles, the refugee king. At 
the court is Charles, Ilona, his mistress, who is the wife 
of Gikza who is the prime minister and treasurer and 
Monique the secretary. They are all Hollywood made. 
Compton falls in love with Monique who does not 
return the compliment. He finds a drinking companion 
in Medina, his Mexican opposite number. The story 
ambles along until an American oilman named Har- 
desty comes along. In return for oil concessions to be 
delivered when Charles is restored, Hardesty agrees to 
use his unbelievable influence to have Charles admit- 
ted. Hardesty insists that Charles give up Ilona, since 
the American public opinion would not tolerate this 
Ilona learning that she is on 
the way out makes a play for Hardesty who rapes her. 
That night in an argument she is pushed off a balcony 
to her death by Monique. At this point Compton 
phones the Journal, breaks the story, and then flees lest 
he be killed by Rakov. While living in a small Mexican 
village, the hero makes an amazing discovery, apparent- 
ly the message of the whole tale. “A man did not live 
for this day alone. He, with the world, endured today 
and waited for tomorrow.” 


The reviewer found the book unconsciously dull and 
hard to read. The dialogue is about as natural as the 
script for a Bob Hope show. The characters are stand- 
ard types. If the novel as an art form is understood to 
imitate life in some sense, we have here a meretricious 
caricature. Younger people will hardly have the stam- 
ina, or the interest to wade through it; older people will 
waste their time if they do. 

Finally Wilder has a real ability to string words to- 
It is a shame that he sees and says so little. 


James F. Redding, Ph.D., 


Boston, Massachusetts 


gether. 


* * * 


Science is a Sacred Cow 
$2.75. 


Standen, Anthony 

Dutton. Mar. 3, 1950. 
Mr. Standen is primarily a chemist, with the following 
impressive record: first-class honors degree in Chemistry 
from Oxford University, (1928); degree in Chemical 
Engineering from M.I.T.; chemist with the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, (1930-1939); Chemistry professor 
at St. John’s College, Annapolis, (1942-1946); currently 
editing a Chemical Encyclopedia at Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. His book, Science Is a Sacred Cow, 
is quite readable, addressed primarily to “the layman”, 
and says several things which we like to have an estab- 
lished scientist say about the science-cult which has 
grown into the proportions of a worship since the 
mid-nineteenth century. But he is not always com- 
pletely fair to all the sciences. Particularly is his scorn 
directed against the Brotherhood of Biologists, who are 
more than seldom prone to draw wide and withering 
conclusions from meagre premisses. Mr. Standen sets 
up a hierarchy of the sciences, with Mathematics at top 
as the purest and least tendentious; Physics follows, 
but, he warns us, “Physics is not a body of indisputable 
and immutable Truth; it is a body of well-supported 
probable opinion only, and its ideas may be exploded 
at any time”; then he would rate Chemistry as only a 
midgin ahead of Biology; but Biology is ahead of the 
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pseudo-science of Psychology, which is yards in the 
lead of the so-called Social Sciences. 


What Mr. Standen is particularly disturbed about is, of 
course, inaccuracy and presumption masked as scientific 
objectivity, the regrettable worship of anything labelled: 
“Scientific” or supported by the cliche “science has 
proved”. He is worried about education which is pro- 
ducing students so diversified that some “graduates can 
only read The National Geographic Magazine and 
others can only read The Wall Street Journal”. He 
might have added that a woefully large number can 
read only Life, Quick, and the comic-books. He insists 
that logic must be logical, and warns against accepting 
broad general statements at their face value. He has 
a particular grudge against the biologist who “can 
recognize a better guinea pig when he sees one, (but) 
has no idea of what makes a better man”, but who 
nevertheless persists in the fallacious man-animal 
analogy. 

Science Is a Sacred Cow will infuriate many scientists; 
it will make many science teachers blush uncomfort- 
ably; and it will be a salutary dose of sodium chloride 
(salt) for the average reader. It would serve as a good 
book to put into the hands of all young people planning 
to enter college; for it might exorcise some erroneous 
preconceptions, and it would at least serve as a sane 
orientation-medius. In fact, I think everyone over 
fourteen years of age would profit by reading it, and 
would have some fun doing so. 


Richard Conlin, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Halecki, Oscar 

The Limits and Divisions of European History 
Sheed & Ward. Mar. 27, 1950. 242p. $2.50. 
Back in 1932 Christopher Dawson first published his 
scholarly Making of Europe; now from Fordham’s Pro- 
fessor Halecki we are getting the obverse side of the 
historical coin in a theme dealing essentially with the 
unmaking of what we have been pleased to call tradi- 
tionally “European History”. It is quite unlikely that 
this slender volume will ever become a best-seller or 
will even distantly rival Dawson’s sales figure; it is pri- 
marily intended for the professional devotees of Clio 
and for them might well approach the indispensable 
class. Obviously, this work is the result of wide read- 
ing, profound thinking and careful sifting of the mass 
of historiographical data dealing with Europe and her 
history. There is no doubt that he has thought much 
about his subject, but certainly among his professional 
confreres will be some who might doubt that he has 
thought through the problem. 


After analyzing the various ingredients that have gone 
into the making of Europe—and rejecting, in the 
process, the concept of Europe merely as a geographical 
unit—Halecki finally defines Europe as “the commu- 
nity of all the nations which, in the favorable condi- 
tions of a continent small but full of variety, accepted 
and developed the heritage of Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, transformed and elevated by Christianity, thus 
giving to the free peoples outside the ancient Empire 
access to the permanent values of the past” (p. 17). 
In the formulation of definition Halecki is not remark- 
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ably original but worthy of note is his emphasis on the 
role of those small nations which fused into a common 
cultural tradition without losing their specific indi- 
vidualities. 


Having set the limits on European history Professor 
Halecki proceeds to set up its chronological boundaries. 
He rejects the customary 476 A. D. as the date for the 
coming into being of Europe, and prefers Dawson’s 
conclusion that Europe evolved through a long process 
which covered approximately the whole first millenary 
of our Christian era. By 1000 Europe was made and, 
by a startling mathematical coincidence, some 1000 
years later there has set in a transition period from the 
European age to quite another age of history. The 
process of change was clearly apparent in the eighteenth 
century and has fructified during the twentieth, speci- 
fically during the last war when the fate of the world 
was clearly decided by non-European forces. The new 
unit might aptly be called the “Atlantic community”, 
a term coined jointly by Walter Lippman and Ross 
Hoffman. This new community will be basically an 
off-shoot and modification of the Old Europe because 
its spiritual character is essentially Christian and its 
culture Greco-Roman. Unlike the making of Europe 
which took a thousand years the Atlantic Community 
was born within the relatively short period spanned by 
the American revolution and the last war. 


In the process of fixing the time and spatial limits of 
European history Halecki drives home many points 
which go far to correct many of the mis-impressions 
and legends carefully fostered in most of our text- 
books. It is impossible to itemize these points into a 
definite bill of particulars but one could not fail to 
mention his refutation of von Ranke’s Prussian school 
of historiography which limited the European commu- 
nity to Germanic and Romance nations. Halecki’s 
brief treatment of the importance of Eastern, Byzantine 
Europe, where the predominant role has been assumed 
by the Slavonic peoples, is an effective antidote to the 
Rankeian view. What is equally teworthy is the 
fact that Russia is excluded from Eastern Europe on 
the grounds that Russia, particularly after the Mongol 
invasions and under the leadership of Ivan the Terrible, 
left the family of Europe to follow her own unique 
Eurasian development. Halecki sees in this develop- 
ment all the distinctive features of present-day Bol- 
shevism (p. 96). 


ho 


The practical implications of Halecki’s thesis are enor- 
mous. If it is true that an Atlantic Community is in 
the process of being formed with its geographical heart 
in the United States, and if it is further true that a 
totalitarian Eurasian world is being formed with its 
vital organs in the Kremlin, it behooves every thought- 
ful American to seek to strengthen the fabric of his 
own society through a return to those values 
which made Europe great. Stronger than steel in the 
coming test of strength will be an understood and ap- 
preciated humanism and an understood, appreciated 
and practiced Christianity. 


basic 


Throughout the whole work the influence of Toynbee’s 
Study of ag hg and the less well-known La Formation 
de l'Europe by de Reynold is clearly apparent. It is 
with genuine regret that the reviewer is forced to note 


Menendez 
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that the excellent work is marred by a pedantic and 
pedestrian style and by a plethora of punctuation which 
drove him into a comma coma. 


* * * 
Menendez, Sr. Josefa The Way of Divine Love 
Newman. Dec. 23, 1949. 532p. $4.25. 


This new edition of a book published in an English 
translation a few years ago, under the title Christ’s 


Appeal for Love, is an extensive amplification of the 
earlier volume. The substance of the book relates the 
message given | xy Our Lord to Josefa Menendez, a lay 


sister of the Society of the Sacred Heart. 


Speaking of the Message He had given to Josefa, Our 
Lord said shortly before her death (in 1923): “My 
words will be light and life for an incalculable number 
of souls, and I will grant them special graces of con- 
version.” These words were confirmed by the vast 
good accomplished by the earlier edition. Indeed the 
original Spanish edition has been translated into a 
great many other languages. There are several points 
in the Message, but principally it is a revelation of the 
overwhelming charity and infinite mercy of the Sacred 
Heart. Indeed, the dominating note is one of mercy. 
It would seem that even divine ingenuity could go no 
further in finding ways to express love for sinners. To 
draw men to love of His Sacred Heart, Our Lord 
reiterates again and again that all, even, one might say 


especially, the greatest sinners need only turn to His 
Sacred Heart to find refuge and mercy. His words 
constantly bring to mater St. Therese’s “little way” for 


He tells Josefa that all she has to offer Him is her 
littleness, her weakness, even her sins: “And I love 


you (Josefa) because you are so wretched and lowly. 
That is why I have clothed you with My merits and 
covered you with My Precious Blood, that so I may 
present you to the Elect in heaven. Your littleness 
has given place to My greatness . your misery, and 
even your sins, to My mercy... your trust to My love 
and tenderness.’ In his introduction, Fr. Vinard, § 

says this about the Message: “It might almost be called 
a new revelation of the Sacred Heart, confirming and 
in certain matters completing and perfecting that previ- 
ously given to St. Margaret Mary.” The mention of 
St. Margaret Mary should serve to indicate the 
portance competent authorities attach to these revela- 


tions, 


I1m- 


We might note that although the Message is directed 
to all, yet Our Lord does speak quite especially to His 
Priests and religious. 


In the presence of a book such as this, purporting to 
give words spoken ne Our Lord in what is known as a 
“private revelation”, many might wonder whether our 
attitude shouldn’t be one of “prudent reserve”. As- 
suredly yes. But it must be pointed out that too re- 
served an attitude is not prudent. As our Doctors have 
always taught, the Devil is only too eager to give 
“revelations” to those desiring them; and there have 
certainly been many false revelations. But we can be 
so suspicious and fearful of deception as to make 

impossible for God to communicate with us through 
the medium of such revelations, as 
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He has communicated Himself. In fact, there are quite 
well established norms by which God’s action can .be 
distinguished from Satan’s. In the present case the 
authenticity of Josefa’s visions is vouched for by so many 
and so great authorities that a suspicious attitude would 
certainly be imprudent, perhaps impious. 


The present volume contains a prefatory letter of His 
Eminence, the then Cardinal Pacelli; the letter was 
reproduced in the present volume with the express con- 
sent of His Holiness, and we can do no better in con- 
cluding this notice than to quote his entirely authorita- 
tive words: 

“I have no doubt whatever that the publication of these 
pages, filled as they are with the great love which His 


grace inspired in His humble servant Maria Josefa 


Menendez will be agreeable to His Sacred Heart. 


“May they efficaciously contribute to develop in many 
souls a confidence ever more complete and loving in 
the infinite mercy of this Divine Heart toward poor 
sinners such as we all are.” 


William R. Davey, 
Department of Philosophy, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 


Howley, Frank Berlin Command 
Putnam. Jan. 20, 1950. 276p. $3.50. 
Brigadier-General Frank Howley was a Philadelphia 
advertising man who found himself as a sort of military 
politician as Governor of Cherbourg and then of Paris, 
and finally, at the climax of his Army career, as deputy 
and then as Military Governor of the U. S. zone in 
Berlin, face to face with the Russians. This book is 
the outspoken story of how he out-faced the Russians 
in that outpost of the cold war until his superior, Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay, was supplanted as Military Governor 
of the American Zone in Germany by Mr. McCloy, in 
a civilian administration. 

General Howley has since retired to civilian life, and 
has profited by his leisure to write an apologia pro vita 
sua in Berlin. Those who recall the press dispatches, 
1945-1949, which came in unending succession about 
him, will realize that he has written this book with his 
press clippings at one side of his typewriter and his 
diary at the other. The diary answers or explains the 
clippings at each step. It will be remembered that he 
did not have a very favorable press during those years. 
He was popularly supposed at the time to carry a chip 
on both shoulders and to be regularly engaged in knock- 
ing the chips off the shoulders of any Russian he hap- 
pened to encounter. 


He would not deny the hard impeachment. He seems 
to have sized up very quickly every Red gangster who 
was put up against him, one after the other; to have 
called his bluff, sometimes at risk of his life; and 
finally, to have got away with it. At least, he proved 
this: that the Soviet Russian officials understand you 
when you talk and act tough with them, and will 
pretty accurately gauge just how far you are willing to, 
go, and will stop just short of violence, when their 
bluff is called. 

Mr. Howley fills in from his diary many accurate details 
of those four eventful years. It is an eye-witness history 
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which, until General Clay writes his story, will remain 
the original source material of that period. Mr. Howley 
was frequently at odds with his superior in Military 
Government in Germany (he is so absolutely certain 
that he understood the Russians better than anybody 
else, meeting them every day), and still more with the 
far-away officials in the State Department, for whom 
he barely conceals his contempt. The last word has 
not been said, of course, and more words will be said. 
But one has the feeling that when they are, Howley 
will have some more. Meanwhile, he has written a 
textbook of conduct for those who do have to meet the 
Soviet Russians every day, as he did. 

Wilfrid Parsons, S.]., 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 


Sorrow by Day 
$3.00. 


Coryn, Marjorie 


Appleton. May 1, 1950. 312p. 


Majorie Coryn is known for her Napoleonic novels, a 
theme she has now abandoned to move back to the 
late 17th Century during the reign of Louis XIV, one 
of the most outstanding of the Bourbons. There she 
has seized upon a single incident, practically non- 
political in nature, and has woven about it a curious 
romance, most untypical of the days of de Montespan 
and de Maintenon. It is the story of Le Grande Made- 
moiselle, Mademoiselle d’ Orleans, second lady of 
France, richest woman in the world, most attractive 
marital material of her day and seemingly a pawn of 
the first importance in the grandiose schemings of the 
Sun King. But Louis seems to have promised her that 
her marriage was her own choice and, after refusing 
the most advantageous matches, her fancy suddenly 
lit upon Antonin de Caumont, count de Lauzun, a 
petty Gascon nobleman of the King’s Guard. 


de Lauzun was a self-seeking schemer of the first water, 
an expert ladies-man and he played his cards carefully 
to take full advantage of the situation. He forced the 
princess to declare her love, blackmailed de Montespan 
(who had assisted at a Black Mass to win the King’s 
love) and played his role so well that Mademoiselle 
secured for him a dukedom and the King’s consent to 
the marriage. But de Montespan had her revenge in 
finally blocking the marriage and having Lauzun im- 
prisoned for twelve years. Mademoiselle finally won 
his release, recompense for his imprisonment and per- 
mission to marry. But in his scheming de Lauzun over- 
played his hand and when Mademoiselle saw that 
self-aggrandizement and not love was responsible for 
his interest her infatuation vanished and the Gascon 
schemer was dropped. The book is suitable for adults 
but deserves no great attention. 


*. * * 


The Salvation of the Nations 
1950. $2.00. 


Danielyou, Jean 

Sheed & Ward. Feb. 
The Salvation of the Nations by Father Danielyou, editor 
of Etudes, has just been translated into good idiomatic 
English by Angeline Blanchard. In this inspiring little 
book, Father Danielyou gives an excellent interpretation 
of the missionary problem. Syncretism as a solution is 
to be rejected because it denies the very essence of 
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Catholicism which began with the descent of God 
toward man in order to raise him Godward, whereas all 
other religions begin with an effort of man to ascend 
toward God. 


The universality of the Church is the very basis for the 
missionary apostolate. True, all religious sects do attain 
some knowledge of God, but it is not the revelation of 
the Verbum Logos. Father Danielyou holds that mis- 
sionary spirituality is a spirituality of incarnation and of 
transfiguration, that is, the missionary must be able to 
see the evil as well as the good in other civilizations; 
thus he will be able to help the Buddhist, the Hindu, 
the Islamite to cast off that which is evil in his religion 
and to retain that which is good in order to come to 
Christ. Christianity must bring to blossom whatever 
there is within these religions which has been placed 
there in the nature of providential preparation. Hence, 
the missionary who wishes to carry on Christ’s work 
must renounce all the riches of his own culture, of his 
own civilization and live in a milieu whose customs may 
often be strange and hard for him. He is to permeate 
other civilizations with Christianity and thus the incar- 
nation of Christianity within other sects will transfigure 
them. 


Best SELLERS 


St. Paul knew that the salvation of the Jews was linked 
with the conversion of the Gentiles. Hence it is only 
when India is Christian, when China is Christian, when 
Africa is Christian that the Jews will be converted, and 
as St. Paul states: then and only then can the resurrec- 
tion of the “whole Christ” come to pass. 
Such is the mystery of the missionary problem. The 
evangelization of the pagan was begun on the day of 
Pentecost; it is the great reality which fills the history 
of the world and not until the work of the Apostles has 
been completed will Christ return. 
This little book is truly an inspiration. Father Danielyou 
makes his readers see and feel that the common notion 
“why go so far to do missionary work when there is so 
much to be done at home” is wrong. He studies the 
problem from a world’s angle. He shows that Chris- 
tianity must permeate the entire world, but he makes 
one feel that the individual Christian missionary must 
himself be permeated with the love of Christ and a 
deep spirit of prayer, for after all it is impossible to give 
that which one does not possess. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 

Xavier University, 


New Orleans, La. 


HEADLINERS 


Book and Classification 


The Cardinal (Ila) 
The Wall (Ila) 

The Egyptian (IIb) 
Jubilee Trail (IIb) 

The King’s Cavalier (1) 
The Parasites (IV) 


The Feast (Ila) 


Mr. Midshipman Hornblower (I) 


The Horse’s Mouth (IIb) 
The Pink House (IV) 
Wait for Tomorrow (IIb) 


The Mature Mind (III) 


The Peabody Sisters of Salem (1) 
The Art of Real Happiness (Ila) 


The Cocktail Party (Ila) 
I Leap Over the Wall (Ila) 
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